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Tue VETERINARY DENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 


No member of the profession has a greater right 
than Mr. Greaves to appeal to us on the subjects 
of Benevolence and Defence. For very many years 
he has been foremost in pressing the claims and 
urging the importance of the association which has 
made these two subjects its special province. His 
time, money, and experience have always been forth- 
coming when wanted, and not seldom haye they been 
volunteered in anticipation of any appeal. Mr. 
Greaves’ individual efforts are above praise, but it 
seems to us that there is something wanting in the 
arrangements of the association. It is comparatively 
rare to meet subserihers to it, and as a rule when 
death or misfortune overtake a practitioner those who 
were dependent on him find that he had formed no 
connection with the Society which would then prove 
so useful. 

The more provident or fortunate members who 
make no claim and who leave a family independent 
of any desire for help must experience a grateful 
feeling when they think of the pain and sorrow and 
privation their subscriptions and donitions do so 
much to prevent or assuage. At this season of the 
year many claims are made upon us, but there are 
few who cannot contribute some small amount for 
the assistance of others, and there are none who 
might not prudently provide for the ‘rainy day ” 
which cannot always be avoided. 


Tae Verermary Derence ASsoctaTION. 


t is simply inexplicable how men fail to recognise 
the value and importance of this institution. No 
Practitioner can avoid accidents and mistakes, and 
‘very time either occur it is in the power of some 
“7 to enter an action at law. The young or strug- 
fee practitioner may be ruined by one action, and is 
Nerefore guilty of the grossest improvidence in not 
ming the defence association. The man in large 
Seen although he may be better able to pay the 
i erga by defending an action, is much 
the Ee ‘id to have occasion to do so. “The larger 
F i ie the greater the risk and the more chance | 
probabilit Be ate Not one is free from the 
s pra. +b waving to defend an action, and yet how 
pitiense onde § the association until a bitter ex- 
of insurance te aL to adopt the cheapest system 
tion pro a hot always indifference or procrastina- 
afforded } ane a practitioner of the safeguard 
knowledge pa aa Association. It is want of 
QO more blameable ps for which the practitioner is 

is We are casti € than the association. _ In saying 
Positions are on: Ew icc- Fog the officials. Their 

Ve expen orary, and the time and money they 


ion has any right to expect, and yet—more might be 
done. Our numbers are now such that a defence 
society might be conducted on more purely business 
principles, and efforts made to induce practitioners 
more generally to subscribe. The objects and methods 
of the association should more often be brought to 
the notice of the profession—a paid clerk or secretary 
might be employed, and perhaps a few circulars 
issued. We think too that the matters of defence 
and benevolence should be quite separate, and the 
annual meetings held perhaps in difterent parts of 
the kingdom. Busy practitioners want looking up, 
and their attention should be attracted in any and 
every legitimate manner. The officials who have 
borne the heat and burden of the earlier days should 
be assisted in their labours, and some of the funds 
might well be devoted to paying for official labour. 


‘“ BLACKSMITHS WHO PRESIDE OVER Forags.”’ 


It is well occasionally to see ourselves as others see 
us. Atarecent meeting of the General Medical Coun- 
cil the subject of “ Dental Advertising” was considered, 
and Mr. Brudenell Carter moved a resolution to the 
effect that “while the Council will not at present inter- 
fere with this practice so long as it is confined to a mere 
notification of the place of abode and the profession of 
the advertiser, yet that the publication of a scale of 
charges, or the issue of advertisements containing claims 
of superiority over other practitioners or unfair depre- 
ciation of them, will be regarded as an offence with 





| which the Council will be prepared to deal and which 


may easily be carried so far as to constitute infamous or 
disgraceful conduct in a professional respect,” 

Sir Dyce Duckworth secondiug the motion insisted on 
the necessity of the dental profession clearing its register 
of all disreputable and unworthy members if it desired to 
occupy the position in this country it ought to do. He 
went on to say “Just as in the veterinary profession, so 
long as the members of that profession are, to so large an 
extent as they are, blacksmiths who preside over forges, 80 
long must veterinary medicine in this country remain 
in a very degraded and disgraceful state. And not until 
a divorce takes place between the forge and the scienti- 
fic veterinary medicine and surgery, shall we have a pro- 
per school of veterinary medicine and surgery.” 

This is a pretty strong statement, and Sir Dyce Duck- 
worth is an eminent man in his profession. The impor- 
tant question is—is it true? Is veterinary medicine in 
“a very degraded and disgraceful state? Have we not a 
proper school of veterinary medicine? Are we really in 
such a deplorable.condition as to be justly held up as an 
awful warning to the dentists ? 

We absolutely repudiate the whole statement, and can 
only suppose that Sir Dyce Duckworth spoke without 
knowledge. it is not our duty to find excuses for the 
vagaries of fashionable physicians, but it occurs to us 
that perhaps Sir Dyce is even more eminent as a man of 
fashion than a man of medicine, and that he is of the sort 
for which Hotspur had such a profound contempt— 


“for he made me mad 





their creas Voluntarily in helping others is to 
redit, 'T ey have done more than the profess- 


To see him shine so brisk and smell so sweet 
And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman.” 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


TWO FISH HOOKS AND LINE EXTRACTED 
FROM C2SOPHAGUS OF COW. 


By Arcuipatp Renrrew, M.R.C.V.8., Broadway. 


On October 26th I received the following telegram 
‘¢Come to Park’s Farm, Evesham, at once. Cow 
with fish hook in throat.” 

On reaching the place I found the cow lying on 
her sternum, head and neck stretched out, anxious 
expression, and drooping ears. The cesophagus with 
its surrounding tissues was very much swollen, and 
painful from the pharynx right down to its entrance 
to chest. A piece of string hanging loosely from the 
mouth was fastened to the near horn; the cow at 
short intervals being seized with severe fits of cough- 
ing, associated with copious discharges of saliva ting- 
ed with blood from mouth and nostrils. 


rar 
<—— OM - 





Before making a minute examination of the parts, 
the owner gave me the following information :— 
The piece of string so-calledThad, by a peculiar 
knot just outside the mouth, been identified by the 
shepherd as a piece of a fishing line, on the end of 
which he said were fastened two fish hooks. The 
shepherd’s cottage is situated on the bank of the 
river Avon and adjoining the field in which had been 
grazing Mr. Woodward’s (the owner) cows. The 
line had been laid beside the fence, and keep being 
short the cow was supposed to have picked up the 
hook and line when licking around the root of fence 
The owner also informed me that he had the. da 
previous attempted to remove the hooks by the aid of 
a willow with a ring attached, but finding this gave 
rise to coughing and bleeding he gave up the 


idea. 


With the above information I your 
locate the seat of attachment of the a oat ae 
owing to the cesophagus being equally painful and 
swollen throughout its visible course, I was unable 
to do. However, with Mr. Woodward's permission, 


resolved to try and remove the hooks by the use of 
the probang, so fastening a strong piece of string to 
that hanging from cow’s mouth, I passed this up 
through the probang, minus the stillette, and over 
both I passed the mouth gag and fixed this in posi- 
tion, then had the head of cow drawn well up by a 
rope from horns over the doorway, and with a man 
on each side to keep the head straight, I proceeded 
to gently pass the well-oiled probang with one hand, 
while holding the string with the other. The instru- 
ment passed down quite smoothly till within a few 
inches of the stomach, when it became interrupted, 
but with a very slight jerk it moved on, and now 
slightly tightening the string at outer end of probang 
I removed all together, and was pleased to find the 
two ‘‘ missing links”’ still intact. 

The cow did not feed well for a fortnight, nor did 
she ruminate during the first week after the opera- 
tion, but subsequently did well. 

The enclosed note with line and hooks attached I 
received from the owner of cow last week, the con- 
tents of which you may insert if you think fit. 


The letter from owner identifies the line and hooks 
as having been removed after 48 hours retention, and 
states that the cow is uninjured.—Ep. | 








AN APPEAL. 


“There is that scattereth, and yet encreaseth; and 
there is that witholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth 


to poverty.” 





The above beautiful thoughts have been forcibly 
impressed upon my mind in consequence of certall 
appeals made to me privately and publicly lately, 
behalf of individual members of my profession, and 
such appeals as they appear to me I am bound to 
respond to to the extent my means, and in this 
spirit I urge my fellow menibers to contribute of their 
bounty the help which is so much needed, bearing 
mind “He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord.” 

My connection with the 
Benevolent, and Veterinary Mutual Defence 
Societies, for nearly 80 years, has brought » my 
notice many deserving cases of members, widows © 
orphans of veterinary surgeons, who, by 20 fault a 
their own, have found themselves in circumstances 
the most grievous and distressing. The es 
is an extract from one, and I could give many $1 
and I earnestly beg that everyone who reads ey wat 
lend a helping hand to the sufferers. ve 
grieved to state my destitution is so pressing “199 ae 
I do not know how to get common necessaries’ o rd 
children, I have only been out three times during i. 
last fifteen months. We are often short of bre és * 
have been weeks without meat and dripping ‘ 
and bread are our staple and where we § i fa rity 
supply of that the week out I do not know. r pa 
will you kindly aid us. We are all abstaimer, ©” 
penny we get goes for food.”’ 


National Veterinary 





«“ Oh when the heart is full.”’ 
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We have also the appeal of our very worthy friend 
Mr. John Bean Martin, of Rochester. Everybody who 
has read the trial of Mr. Blake must feel a deep 
sympathy in his case, and will feel it to be their duty 
to assist him to the extent of their means. Anyone of 
us may become entangled in a lawsuit any day, let 
us show the right spirit"in this case and help Mr. 
Martin, let him see that the action he has so cheer- 
fully taken is recognised and generously supported by 
the members of our noble profession. 

I make the above appeal more especially because 
none of the cases have any claim—they not being 
members on the National Veterinary Benevolent and 
Defence Society. Let us place ourselves in these 
favourable and beautiful circumstances and make 
happiness by doing good. 

Tuomas GREAVES, 
Knott Mill, Manchester. 








ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT.* 


Origin and Development. 


Previous to the establishment of the Royal Veteri- 
nary College in London in 1792, there were no 
veterinary‘suageons in the army, the horses being 
attended to, when suffering from disease or accident, 
by the regimental farriers, and sometimes the sur- 
geous were called upon to render aid. Early in this 
century consequently upon the heavy losses occur- 
ring among army horses, veterinary surgeons were 
appointed to cavalry regiments, to the Royal Artillery, 
and to the Royal Wagon Train. They entered with 
the relative rank of lieutenant. Each cavalry regi- 
ment had a veterinary surgeon, but the Royal Artil- 
letyhad only two or three up tothe time of the 

mean war, after which the number allowed for 
that corps was considerably increased, while each 
battalion of the newly-formed Military Train was 
allowed one. With the abolition of the East India 

Company after the Mutiny, the number was still 

urther augmented ; owing to more Imperial troops 
cing sent to that country, and the local veterinary 

“ervice being no longer maintained. 

Be eee regimental system was abolished— 
a in the household cavalry regiments—and the 
ho: md department constituted. All the veteri- 

me ollicers were then put upon a general roster for 

"ig0 service, save those in the household cavalry. 


ai ° ° ° 
Present ( Irganization and Duties. 


a ree changes have taken place since 1878, 
Dary Aeg npr esent time the constitution of the veteri- 

'y department is as follows :— 

A di . 
colonel. oT Seneral, with the rank of veterinary- 
é re administrative veterinary officers with the rank 
One “ee ‘lieutenant-colonel. 
ndred and nineteen executive veterinary officers 


with the 7. 
ank of vet nan ° p ° 
a . ¢ erlnary-major, veterinary -captain 
id veterinary-lieutenant, err ere 


* This 
the new ellie ome the section on veterinary matters in 
Empire by a and-book, The Army Book for the British 

Lieut, ro %. Genl. W. H. Goodenough, R.A., C.B., 


a 
Spottiswoode). lJ. ©. Dalton, (H.P.) R.A. (Eyre and 








The director-general is the administrative head of the 
department. He is an officer of the headquarters staff 
of the army, transacting his business at the War Office. 

At home the administrative veterinary officers called 
district veterinary officers, four in number, are stationed 
at London, Aldershot, Woolwich and Dublin (for 
Ireland). 

The district veterinary officer has the general adminis- 
trative veterinary supervision of the district or army 
corps to which he is attached, and is an officer of the 
district headquarters staff, available at the call of the 
general commanding, for reference or advice on all 
points connected with his department. Under the 
instructions of the director-geueral, and subject to the 
orders of the general officer commanding, he personally 
superintends all the veterinary duties of his division or 
district. His duties include frequent inspection of the 
horses or other animals employed, stables, camps, forage, 
and all departmental details in his charge. The results 
of these inspections are systematically embodied in a 
report forwarded to the director-general. 

The executive veterinary officers perform their duties 
under the control and direction of the director-general 
and district veterinary officers of their districts or 
divisions. A veterinary officer is attached to each regi- 
ment of cavalry, and also performs veteriuary duties for 
other units at the station where he may be. Veterinary 
officers are posted to stations occupied by other mounted 
corps. 


Executive veterinary officers have the control of | 


the infirmary stables or sick lines, pharmacies, and 
forges; and of the non-commissioned officers and 
men employed therein. In addition to the care and 
treatment of the sick and lame horses or other 
animals, one of their most important duties is the 
prevention of disease, by the avoidance or removal of 
predisposing causes and the adoption of the most 
approved sanitary measures in the barrack stables or 
camp lines. With these objects in view, veterinary 
officers are required to give very particular attention 
to the quality of the forage supplied, and to the 
general ventilation of the stables, and their advice 
and suggestions on these matters always receive full 
attention from commanding officers. 

With regard to shoeing, this service is carried on 
regimentally as to supply of shoes, nails, and tools, 
the management of the horses’ feet and the periodical 
renewal of shoes; but the manner in which the 
shoeing is conducted, and the proper instruction of 
farriers and shoeing smiths, are matters for which 
the veterinary officer is directly responsible—the 
patterns of shoes being arranged by the director- 
general of the department, so as to ensure uniformity 
throughout the army. 

Thus it will be seen that, though a departmental 
officer, the veterinary officer has to conduct his duties 
with a very intimate knowledge of the working of the 
regimental system, in order to ensure a successful 
result, and in their turn regimental officers look to 
and support him as a valued assistant and adviser. 

This consideration leads to a remark on an innova- 
tion of recent introduction affecting the official 
position of veterinary officers, and which endows 
them with a military, in addition to their profess- 
ional title. It will have been seen from the foregoing 
how constantly they are in the position of having to 
give orders to soldiers. Those familiar with the 
customs of the service well know how much an 
officer’s duties in this respect are facilitated when 
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he is recognized by the troops under a military title, 
which gives weight and force to his orders and 
if suggestions, and commands respect and attention. 
ui This new regulation, therefore, has proved most 
beneficial to the mounted corps of the army. 


The System in India.—In India, one of the four 
administrative officers stationed in that country is 
ay selected as local chief, with the designation of principal 
iW veterinary officer to the forces. He-is stationed at Simla. 
i ie ti An administrative inspecting veterinary officer is posted 
| 1 to each presidency. The duties of these officers are 


| 
fH 


pt 
eS nt 
ox 


ik analogons to those of the administrative officers at 
% . home. 
' , Executive veterinary officers are not attached to regi- 
ments as at home, but are posted to station veterinary 
3 hospitals. From these stations they visit out-lying 
of charges periodically, or at other times when their services 
i are required. 
ie Duties on Active service.—In the field, the principal 
r veterinary officer will be attached to the staff of 
the general of communications, and will direct and 
: be responsible for all veterinary arrangements con- 
nected with the army. 


Administrative veterinary officers will also be attaohed 
one to each infantry division, one to the cavalry division, 
one to the line of communications, one to the base, one 

P to the sick horse hospital, and one to the remount 

depét. These officers will arrange and regulate the duties 
of the executive veterinary officers, under the general 
direction of the principal veterinary officer. 

Executive veterinary officers will be posted for duty 
generally. in accordance with the requirements of the 
army. Each officer will have on charge a pair of field 
panniers fitted with a complete assortment of medicines 
and instruments and surgical stores. 

The administrative veterinary officer at the base will 
be in charge of the reserve stores of veterinary medicines 
and appliances, and will be entrusted with the duty of 
forwarding supplies to the front on requisition as required 
Expense stores will also be kept at the principal depdts 
along the line of communications. 

A veterinary officer will be appvuinted to act as sanitary 
officer, and will superintend the embarkation and dis- 
embarkation of all animals, as well as carefully inspect 
them, in order tu ascertain their general condition and 
freedom from contagious diseases. 

The veterinary department in the field will furnish 
reports and returns as to the health, sickness, casualties, 
and sanitary condition of the avimals employed ; will 
see to the supply of horse-shoes and nails, as well as 
field forges ; keep a vigilant watch over the quality of 
the forage, and do everything possible to maintain the 
efficiency of the horses and other animals in use. 


Extract from the London Gaztie, Dec. 19th, 1898 


Army Vrrertmnary Department. Vet.-Lieut. John 
Armstead Braddell to be Vet.-Capt. (Dated 19th 
Dec., 1898.) 


The Queen has approved of the retirement from 
the service of the undermentioned officer :— ¢ 

Mapras Verertmary Esrasiisument.—Vet.-Lieut.- 
Col. Frederick George Shaw. (Dated Oct. 1, 1893.) 





Remount Esrasiisument.—Major-Gen. E. A. Gore 
to be Inspr.-Gen. of Remouts, vice Col. (temporary 
Major-Gen.) F. G. Ravenhill, whose period of service 
in that appointment is about to expire Jan. 1, 1894). 





VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 





CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 





“ON FIRING.” 
By Professor W. PRITCHARD. 
Discussion. 
(Continued from page 356.) 


Mr. H. Epaar said he still felt rather disappointed 
notwithstanding the three speakers who had preceded 
him. He had hoped to have heard something more 
definite as to the results of firing, or rather, as to how 
firing produced beneficial effects. He thought it was 
possible—as Professor Pritchard said—that there were 
cases where it was absolutely necessary to fire, or at 
least where the recovery of a case may be very much 
hastened by firing ; and if such was the fact he thought 
they were justified in performing the operation. Prof. 
Pritchard said that firing acted upon the deep seated 
structures. Well, that seemed to him rather difficult to 
comprehend. For instance, in cases of thorough-pin how 
did firing act, what deep-seated structures did it act 
upon. Was it the bursa, the lining membrane of the 
bursa, or how was it brought about. [f it acted upon 
the deep seated structures, how was it firing failed more 
frequently in the case of the flexor tendons than in any 
other case? His experience was that cases of sprained 
flexor tendons were most difficult to treat, especially if 
they fired. In cases of thorough-pin this treatment was 
superior to any other. He called to mind two cases in 
his own experience, of cart horses where the thorongh- 
pin was of enormous size. First, he had recourse to 
blistering with the result described by the professor— 
that the swellings were increased instead of diminished. 
They were afterwards tired, and now if they looked at 
these horses they could not detect any swelling at all. 
In almost every case of thorough-pin where he had fired 
he had noticed most beneficial effects. He had not, 
however, observed those results in setoning or blistering. 
With respect to curb he rather agreed to a great extent 
with what Mr. Hunting had said. He had seen recovery 
in cases of curb without any treatment at all, and he had 
never seen a case of curb whgfe it had been absolutely 
necessary to fire. Where animals had been blistered and 
gone lame he had known them become sound afters 
second blistering, although there might have been 4 
thickening left at the point of the curb. As to side bone 
and its treatment, he could neither agree with Prof. 
Pritchard nor with Professor Macqueen. The latter 
said that side-bone very seldom produced lameness. He 
(Mr. Edgar) had seen very few nag horses with side-bone 
which had not gone lame. He had seen blistering prov 
absolutely ineffectual in producing sounduess, whereas 
with point firing the animals had afterwards become 
sound. He should have liked to have heard Professor 
Pritchard’s opinion upon the results of point firing . 
against the line firing. His (Mr. Edgar 8) Eee ee 
had been that where there was a bony deposit point “ 
ing had always been much better than line —, ‘ 
also believed that great benefit accrued from a . 
tumours. In oue or two instances of thick fi wer 
tumours of the shoulder he had had the animals Teale 
more quickly by line firing than by removal or any “a 
treatment. He was of opinion that in mavy ye oe 4 
ing could hardly be compared with firing 10 7 = “a 
the beneficial effects accruing. In many cases w ‘ble to 
course was had to firiag it was almost ay » soft 
seton. On the whole, while it was argued by ation, 
hearted people that firing was a most crue ope 
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his impression was that this operation was not half so 
cruel as blistering. He thought from the point of 
cruelty blistering was far worse than firing. After firing 
there was but a kind of dull pain left, whereas the effect 
of blistering must be fearfully irritating. Occasionally 
when veterinary surgeons were called in to see the effects 
of firing they declared: that the operation ought not to 
have been performed; but had they seen the cases in 
the earlier stages they might themselves have been in- 
clined to adopt the same course. After all, unless a case 
was perfectly hopeless, a veterinary surgeon who thought 
he might possibly do good by his treatment, was justified 
in doing the best he could for his client according to his 
experience and his skill. (Applaise.) 

Prof. PznBERTHY said he had listened with great | 
pleasure to the very mild and frank address of Professor 
Pritchard, and to the remarks of the subsequent speakers. 
It appeared that all of them came there that evening 
with at least one desire and that to see if they could de- 
termine a theory on which to base the practice of firing ; 
and on this head he was bound to say that.so far he had 
not gathered very much. Two theoiies had been pro- 
pounded, one the theory of counter-irritation and the 
other that of support as by bandage permanent or 
temporary. Professor Pritchard said he did not believe 
in either, but if he leant to one of them at all, it was to the 
latter theory. Personally, he (Professor Penberthy) in 
order to account for the beneficial effects which he 
thoroughly believed accrued to firing, would adopt a 
little of both theories and add a little more, for not only 
were the blood- vessels of one part of the body, materially 
affected by the irritation of another part of the body—as 
instanced by Professor Macqueen—but a counter-irritant 
might be applied to one part with a view of having effect 
on the nutrition of a part distant from it. They had 
plenty of evidence of the metabolism of tissues, that | 
was change of protoplasm, in one part of the body being 
materially affected by irritation, or injury, on another 
part uf the body. Thus a cicatrix on the elbuw of man 
supplied by a spinal nerve was sometimes cause of 
neurosis of the fifth nerve which very often had such 
effect upon the nutrition of the parts supplied by the 
latter as to alter the hair on the same side. The 
application of an irritant on one part of the body would 
affect other parts of the body some of which had 
been defined. There were some people in whom a little 
ammonia or a drop of cold water, applied to certain parts 

most immediately induced au attack of asthma. He 

ad known cases where the application of an irritant on 

one part of the body had materially affected the condition 
of other parts of the body. He did not say that he 
could define the exact mode of action. Now they 
mostly fired animals which had dventitiou: 

deni Gilcech eat ch had some adventitious pro- 

wll die 1¢ Skin or in the bones. They knew full 

—s at an adventitious product might be carried away. 

ee the temporary callus in case of fracture 

ba its function was performed and the broken 

‘ oth grenertes by the permanent callus was 

pre A Temoved by osteoclasts. What effect had 

the et in a case of sprain with thickening of 
the wen ! This thickening was in many cases | 
ment nd ormed tissue, which interfered with move- 
oa i caused lameness with or without pain. All 
aa m= phar often after firing this thickening was 
inerensed ae er this effect was brought about by 
fring he w cid \of leucocytes attracted to the part by 
ould not say, but it is in accordance with a 





natu 
| ae that healthy formation is favoured by 
: effete or useless matter, For the reasons he | 


given he would put j : ; . 
perha; put into his theory, which did not 
alter fh, together satisfy him, namely, that they might | 
Utrition of one part of the body by an applica- 
Hs part. They had reached a stage in which | 
serted that the application of irritants to one 


part of the body would alter the circulation, sometimes 
rendering the blood supply less, and occasionally in- 
creasing it. Certain areas were mapped out and clinical 
practice seemed tc support this. Alteration in the kid- 
neys by application to the loins was perfectly well 
known ; also alteration in the circulation in the pleura by 
application to the skin covering the ribs. Then again, 
if they bandaged a limb with a linen bandage they sup- 
ported the underlying vessels, and favoured a proper 
condition of circulation—at any rate such a condition of 
circulation as tended to lessen the swelling ; and he did 
not think they would go too far in asserting that firing 
produced a certain amount of pressure, whether that 
pressure lasted for a long or short period. It supplied a 
certain support ;to the enclosed structures and clinical 
practice showed that it exercised a beneficial influence in 
reducing swellings and in the building up of healthy tis- 
sue. One thing with regard to firing had not been men- 
tioned, and that was point firing in the case of abnormal 
bony growths, which in the majority of cases resulted from 
a diseased condition of the bone-forming elements, and 
which might pass into a stage which would affect the 
horse’s usefulness. Many of them believed that in case 
of a splint that caused a great deal of pain and which 
tended to increase in size, if they fired or punctured 
that splint, in a longer or shorter time—nsually a 
short time—there would be freedom from the pain. 
The splint would not only seem to have stopped 
growing but in the experience vf some veterinary sur- 
geons it had been found that the splint was even smaller 
by the action of the firing iron. If in the case of splint 
recourse was had to firing, he saw no reason why they 
should not adopt like treatment in well selected cases of 
spavin with thissame object. Hisexperience, however, did 
not coincide with that of Mr. Edgar, who held that firing 
was not beneficial in a case of sprained tendon. He (Prof. 
Penberthy) thought that if firing was beneficial anywhere 
it was in a case of sprained tendon. He did not say 
that he had never seen a case where benefit had not 
followed firing, but he thought this negat’ve result was 
comparatively rare in well chosen subjects. Professor 
Penberthy went on to say that he knew of nothing that 
would give more rest than the action of firiug when the 
part had cooled down. As to the preparation of horses 
for firing, he did not believe that special preparation was 
always necessary. Daily horses were brought to the 
Royal Veterinary Coijlege in widely varying conditions to 
be fired, and it was rarely that there was any serious 


| blemish, he had seen a great many cases where suppura- 


tion was not marked. He should fire with a view of pro- 
ducing the maximum of irritation with the minimum of 
suppuration. As to tying up of horses for more than 
four or five days after firing, Professor Penberthy said 
he had a great objection to tying up horses, especially in 
loose boxes, oue moment more than he could help. He 
would condemn the indiscriminate use of the firing iron. 
It undoubtedly gave a certain amount of pain which 
must always be an important item of consideration. In 
the construction of a theory of the mode of action of 
line firing, Professor Penberthy would take into aécount 
vascular, trophic, and mechanical effects and of pyro- 
puncture, the immediate thermal influence in assisting 
development to the more distant formation of 
connective tissue and union but though no 
theory might be found sufficient to account for 
the manner in which firing induced teneficial effects, 
while experience demonstrates the result we have uot 
the grounds for discarding it altogether. Empiricism is 
not always irrational. Finally, he expressed his thanks 
to Prof. Pritchard for the clear and lucid way in which 
that gentleman had expressed his views. (Applause.) 
Mr. W. F. Barrerr said he must own that firing 
seemed to be beneficial in the lower animal. It wasa 
strange remedy to torture before relieving, but neverthe- 
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less experience of firing did show that their patients de- 
rived great benefit from the operation. His experience 
in practice was that in many cases they dallied too long 
before applying the cautery. Many cases healed rapidly 
even though the patient was affected by inflammatory 
action. When he was at College he was told by Prof. 
Robertson that they sbould first cool down the limb, but 
experience taught him that in many cases they effected 
no good in doing this, while such treatment necessitated 
a longer course of rest than would otherwise be 
necessary, aud the animal in the long run suffered more 
pain in the end. With regard to theories of firing, it 
did seem strange that at this stage of scientific enlighten- 
ment they as a profession knew so little of what they 
were doing. He must avow that they were constantly 
firing horses without knowing whether they were right 
or wrong in doing so. He regretted to hear that leading 
men of the profession, men who had devoted their lives 
to the investigation of these matters, men whose duty it 
was to enlighten ordinary practitioners, knew so little of 
this subject of firing. Mr. Hunting seemed to be even 
in doubt whether firing should be defended at all He 
advocated that horses should be allowed to get better 
without firing, without blistering, without any treat- 
ment at all. Finally he left them without any definite 
expression of opinion. He told them that he did not 
belie’ in firing. He (Mr. Barrett) regretted to say 
that firing seemed to him to be necessary treatment in 
the veterinary profession. In dealing with theories as 
to how far firing was beneficial, it seemed to him they 
overlooked the probability or possibility that there might 
be new tissue formation brought about, and the parts 
locked together by the inflammatory action set up by the 
application of the firing iron. Take spavin ; he did not 
see why by inflammatory action the two bones should 
not be locked together. He submitted that in many 
cases of spavin, after the application of the iron, first of 
all a bandage was placed round the joint by the appliea- 
tion of the cautery, and secondly that some deep-seated 
inflammation of the fibrous, plastic integuments must 
lock the two diseased bones together. With regard to 
strained tendon he agreed with Mr. Edgar. His (Mr. 
Barrett’s) experience was that firing was less beneficial 
in cases of strained tendons than in any other diseases of 
the horse. He had had dozens of such in which he had 
never resorted to the use of the cautery, and he was in 
opposition to his friend, Professor Penberthy, in refer- 
ence to this matter. With regard to curb he held that 
firing was undoubtedly beueficial in cases of curb. His 
idea was that the parts were locked together, that friction 
was prevented, that a plastic material was thrown out, 
and the parts were united, bound as it were, and iu 
consequence of this the animal suffers no pain. One 
thing was certain ; after the operation of firing the pro- 
ducts that ensued were of a more fibrous character, the 
curb the limb received was firmer, the parts were more 
effectually kept at rest. He did not deny that probably 
firing tended very much to the practical inability of the 
animal to muve. The slightest movement after firing 
gave rise to a good deal of pain, so the animal was 
specially kept at rest. As to firing in cases of side-bone, 
he agreed with Mr. Edgar that firing in these cases did 
afford great relief. He could recollect many cases in 
which the animals had suffered for months and were 
apparently incurably lame, and yet after a severe appli- 
cation of the hot iron they were rendered capable of 
doing years of work. Then with regard to the prepara- 
tion of the horse prior to firing, it appeared to him that 
the speakers had taken rather extreme views. He con- 
sidered that if an animal was in good health, although 
he might be having plenty of corn, yet if he were a 
middle aged horse he needed no special preparation at 
all. Time might be wasted in giving him a dose of 
physic and in the attempt to reduce the system. In the 





—— 


majority of cases he was of opinion that they could no} 
have a horse in too high a condition prior to the opera. 
tion—he did nut mean so high a condition as to impaj 
the animal’s health. With regard to old horses it would 
be very injudicious to reduce them. Horses were occas. 
ionally bronght to be fired that were overworked, in poor 
condition and debilitated from the necessity of action, 
In these cases instead of giving the animals lowering 
medicine, they should try to build up the system by 
administering doses of medicine, iron or some tonic. 
One or two remarks in reference to the treatment of 
spavin. During the past three years he had been attend. 
ing for a gentleman several coach horses, and two years 
ago he bought a horse four years old. The result of 
excessive pace was that he had to treat many cases of 
acute ostitis and periostitis. In those cases he com- 
menced his treatment with aperient agents, hot water 
applications, subsequently cold and so on. He found 
that he was simply wasting time, and after trying 
various plans he decided that the best thing to do was 
to fire almost at once. Almost directly after firing with 
the point iron, and though the-operation might appear, 
he must confess that the animals received very marked 
and substantial benefit. Im his opinion in cases of 
splint the iron could not be applied too early. When he 
left College he endeavoured to fire lightly, so as to avoid 
suppuration, but his experience was that in some cases 
they must fire deeply, and he referred more particularly 
to cart horse practice. He was obliged to confess, u- 
scientific as it might appear, that he fired right through 
the skin in cases of ringbone deposit, and he thus de- 
rived more benefit that if he did not so fire. He called 
to mind one case where the animal was lame after a 
slight firing, but after a more severe firing it vecame 
sound. Mr. Hunting might say that the horse would 
have become sound if he had not fired again. Well, it 
might, but in taking several cases one could not argue in 
that manner. It was clear to most of them that ina 
number of cases marked benefit did follow the applica- 
tion of the iron, and he was bound to say that in some of 
his cases benefit resulted from severe firing. As to the 
pain inflicted he agreed with Mr. Edgar that the animal 
suffered more from severe blistering than from firing. 
After forty-eight or sixty hours the animal got marked 
benefit from firing, and this specially applied to those 
acute cases of spavin which one sometimes had in horses 
under one’s care. , 
Mr. H. W. Caron said they could lay down no special 
rule as to whether they showid fire light or deep—it 
depended upon the nature of the animal and of the case 
they had to treat. He agreed that in cases of splint 
they should fire through the skin. In many cases of 
splint in the course of bis practice, he not only fired 
through the skin but he penetrated into the splint it 
self, and deeply too, without causing any blemish or 
flammatory action. He believed that: if it were done 
early, deep and well, firing was beneficial to side bone, 
but if the operation were deferred for some time he dl 
not believe that any good whatever accrued. 
Colonel Duck said he should like to mention > 
methods of firing to which no allusion had been ™ ? 
that evening. The first was needle firing which 4 
much in vogue on the Continent. He frst ae 
method adopted at the Brussell’s School. Fle referr® t 
the use of a needle perforating a hollow cove of ge 
the end of a handle. The point projecting bey” det 
cone half an inch, was introduced into the singe 
structures diseased. It penetrated right — A 
skin into the affected part. It appeared to him ed 8 
surgical operation performed in this way rns r 





| m 
greater knowledge of anatomy than the usua 
it was requisite to know the part that was being actual 
punctured. He regarded the plan as J the effet 
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ment upon the old system of firing. 
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was very severe, there was practically no blemish left 
whatever discernable when the hair grew, and they had 
to feel very closely sometimes to find it. He had had 
some very good cases where he had used the instrument 
with every success. inone case a horse was about to be 
destroyed but he operated upon it and it hunted two 
seasons afterwards. Another hunted one season, and he 
never heard of anything amiss with it afterwards. The 
instrument was perfectly safe but they required to krow 
how to use it carefully in order to realise what it was 
doing. Its use was more certain and ‘more professional 
than the adoption of the old method. Professor Pritchard 
spoke of firing as a preventive matter. He (Colonel 
Duck) would simply say that the Arabs—the oldest, and 
as some people thought, the best horse masters in the 
world—thoroughly believed in firing, and practised it. 
Another system of firing he saw adopted by Parisian 
students struck him. This method was to touch each 
place separately, lightly, and repeatedly, and take along 
time over the operation, and the more carefully it was 
done the more lasting’ and effective were the results pro- 
duced. The process was contined until a head showed at 
the point of puncture. There was another matter upon 
which he would touch. They very often had a horse 
brought to them to be fired which was lame in one leg, and 
they hesitated whether they should fire both legs. Was it 
not, he asked, sound practice to fire both limbs? If this 
were done subsequent trouble and disappointment 
might be avoided. His experience of firing and its effects 
had made him a thorough believer in it, but in proper 
cases. 

On the motion of Mr. Huntine, seconded by Prof. 
Suave, the discussion was then adjourned, and the meet- 
ing ended. 





EXTRAGTS AND NOTES. 


*UNSOUND BEEF—THE AIRDRIE UCASE. 
SuerirF Mourr’s Decision. 


“In the Airdrie Sheriff Court, Sheriff Muir de- 
livered his judgment in the action in which William 
Buchanan, flesher, High Street, Airdrie, sued the Magis- 
trates and Town Council of the Burgh for loss and 
damage in consequence of defenders having illegally and 





Magistrates, or Justices for tat purpose? In this case 
the animal was brought to the Airdrie slaughter-house 
on Thursday, 9th March, examined there on the Friday, 
and condemned by Mr. Gray, V.S., as untit for haman 
food; and on Saturday, the 11th, a certificate to that 
effect having been produced to two Magistrates, but 
without any formal application being made to them and 
intimated to the pursuer, a written order was obtained 
from them for the destruction or disposal of the carcase. 
The Sheriff was of opinion that this order so obtained 
was illegal and not warranted by the statute. It had to 
be kept in view that the statute was dealing with the 
property of an individual, and that unless, as in the case 
of inspection and seizure, the statute gave power to 
destroy or otherwise dispose of that individual’s pro- 
perty without a warrant, it occurred to him that that 
property could not be interfered with without judicial 
authority, and that that judicial authority could not be 
obtained otherwise than in the usual way by a formal 
application to the court, duly intimated to the owner of 
the property, so as to give him an opportunity of vindi- 
cating himself in the matter. After discussing the 
terms of the section, of which he considered the above 
to be the plain reading, his Lordship said that he is well 
aware that while there is no Scotch cases dealing with 
this question the views he expressed ran counter to the 
opinion of certain English judges in cases referred to at 
the debate ; but these cases arose under the English 
Public Health Act of 1875, and although in some re- 
spects that Act and the Scotch Act were similar, they 
were different in others, and in particular the order for 
destruction and the penalty were in different sections, 
while in the Scotch Act they were in one section. His 
Lordship was therefore not bound by the decisions in 
these English cases. But assuming that he was wrong 
in this, still, technically and in the circumstances dis- 
closed in the proof the order of the Magistrates ought 
not to have been granted without giving the pursuer an 
opportunity of being heard. His Lordship comments on 
the fact that the agent for the defenders admitted that 
the agent for pursuer had asked him to present a formal 
written petition to the Court to have it tested whether 
the carcase was unfit for human food, and that this re- 
quest was made before the warrant for the destruction of 
the carcase was obtained from the Magistrates. “e 


| thought the agent for defenders was wroug inviis, and 


that it is just within the bounds of possibility that if he 
had complied with the request of the agent for the pur- 











without his consent destroyed, or caused to be destroyed, | Suer, the order for the destruction of the carcase would 
the carcase of a heifer belonging to him, which carcase | not have been granted. After quoting an English case 
was sound and fit for human food. Pursuer averred that | in point, his Lordship discussed the second question as 
the warrant to destroy was illegal in respect that the car- | to the soundness of the carcase and its fitness for human 
case was neither examined, inspected, nor the applica- | food. A great deal of evidence had been led by both 
tion made by the Sanitary Inspector, nor, it is believed | parties, and after a careful and anxious consideration of 
did he see the carcase, and that the said warrant was | the whole, he had come to the conclusion that it had 
granted maliciously and without proper cause. The sum | been proved that the carcase was unsound and unfit for 
sued for was £10 10s. As our readers will remember, a | food, and that it was properly condemned by the veter- 
Yery voluminous proof was led for both parties, and the | inary surgeon at the slaughterhouse. The butchers who 
rase was very fully debated. His Lordship, in an ex- | gave evidence only spoke to the appearance of the 
haustive finding which he delivered from the aiiale said | #nimal when in life being sound and healthy, but they 
Wo questions fell to be considered. (1) Was the carcase | did not see the internal organs, and had no knowledge of 
ol the pursuer’s heifer illegally destroyed, or was the | Whether they were affected with disease. His Lordship 
Procedure with reference to the destenaiion irregular | went on to refer to the evidence of the five professional 
. unwarranted; and (2) was it at the time it was de- witnesses who Were examined for the pursuer, of whom 
Stroyed sound and fit for human food. Under section | there were two professors of veterinary science, 
aa the Public Health (Scotland) Act, the Sheriff said | two veterinary surgeons, and one doctor of medicine, 
wane could be no doubt the Sanitary Inspector may, while the defenders had examined six professional 
out any warrant, enter any premises, or seize any | Witnesses, one a specialist (Dr. Coats), three pro- 
inteeat net &c., which he has reason to believe were | fessors, _ one veterinary surgeon, and one doctor 
vis for human food ; but could he have the same | f medicine, to support the opinion of Mr. Gray. As 

_ -¥@d without a formal application .to the Sheriff, | usual with professional witnesses, they differed very much 
PS aay | in their evidence, and his Lordship did not profess to be 








A a) i ; i i 5 
Pio, abstract of the evidence in the original ,action | able to reconcile their differences. So far as he had been 
in The Record some months back. 


able t> follow the evidence of the pursuer’s scientific 
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witnesses it was rather of a negative character, while that 
of defenders’ witnesses was positive. He accepted, there- 
fore, the evidence of defenders’ witnesses in a case in 
which the public health was concerned as being more 
satisfactory than that for the pursuer. He quoted Dr, 
Coats’ statement, after microscopical examination of 
pieces of the organs, to the effect that it would be absurd 
to suppose that the carcase of an animal , having such 
organs was fit for human food, and that any one ac- 
customed seeing those cases could not but suggest tuber- 
culosis. This evidence was corroborated by the other 
professional witnesses for the «lefenders (all eminent 
men), who had also examined portions of the organs. 
The effect of all this positive evidence was that the 
animal must have been suffering from a mass of diease, 
and that Mr. Gray was perfectly justified in condemning 
the carcase. The pursuer had attempted to prove that 
the lungs, which were examined by the scientific witnesses, 
were not the lungs of the animal in question, but of 
another animal killed in the slaughter-house about the 
same time, but, in his Lordship’s opinion, he utterly 
failed in doing so. His Lordship gives the defenders 
absolvitor from the action, but as he is of opinion that 
the procedure of the defenders in obtaining the order for 
the destruction of the carcase was illegal, and in any case 
unwarrantable in the circumstances, he finds neither 
party entitled to expenses. 


Agents—For pursuer, Mr. John J. M’Murdo; for 
defenders, Mr. Thos. Forsyth, P.F. 





PROSECUTION UNDER THE V.S. ACT. 


On Thursday the 21st December, at Lambeth Police 
Court, before Mr. Biron, Q.C., John Langton of 1 
Sydenham Grove Mews, Lansdowne Hill, West Nor- 
wood, was summoned at the instance of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, for an infringement of 
the 17th section of the Veterinary Surgeons Act 1881. 


Mr. Thatcher the College solicitor prosecuted, and 
stated that the defendant who was an unqualified person, 
displayed on his premises the words: “J. Langton, 
Veterinary Shoeing Forge, Horses, Cattle, and Dogs 
taken in and attended to.” He cited the case of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons v. Robinson, and 
stated that it was not the ordinary practice of the 
College to ask for a very large penalty in cases of first 
offence where the words “ Veterinary Forge or Veteri- 
nary Shoeing Forge” were used, but he considered the 
use of the words “ Horses, Cattle, and Dogs taken in 
and attended to” took this case beyond an ordinary one 
and should be more severely punished. 


Evidence having been given in support of the opening 
statement, the defendant urged that he was ignorant of 
the law, that the board had been placed up by his father 
and had been there for many years, that he did not 
conduct any veterinary practice himself, but always 
called in the assistance of a veterinary surgeon. He 
called Mr. Greening, M.R.C.V.S., of Brixton, as a 
witness, who stated that he had a practice round Nor- 
wood, and the defendant sent him any cases which he 
had, and got no profit out of them so far as he.was 
concerned. 


Mr. Thatcher: Do you mean to guarantee that 
defendant does not do any veterinary practice on his 
own account! Mr. Greening. Certainly not. 


Mr. Biron, to defendant. Ido not think Mr. Greening’s 
evidence carries your case any further, ,I shall however 
treat you as a shoeing smith, and fine you 20s jand 
costs which I shall fix at 20s. also, 





A WARNING TO VILLAGE TRADERS, 
To ths Editor of the Yorkshire Post. 


Sir,—May I warn some of your poorer and more 
simple-minded readers against a system which has led at 
least seven or eight persons in my immediate neigh. 
bourhood into serious trouble? A man comes down 
from a business centre in Yorkshire, takes lodgings, 
hires a trap, drives round to the aeighbouring villages 
and towns, and announces himself as traveller fora 
firm that sells very valuable veterinary medicines, 
He enlarges upon the profit to be made upon the sale of 
the stuff, and draws a delightful picture of increased 
income, if only his hearer will become an agent for the sale, 
After this the poor simple fellow (who has _ been well 
selected) signs a paper, which pledges him to receive and 
not return the goods, and he is also persuaded on 
the promise of an extra bottle or two to pay 
carriage. The drugs arrive. They may be of the 
highest value, but are, as a fact, found utterly unsaleable. 
In a few months payment is demanded, some £4 odd, a 
summons by default speedily follows, and the poor 
deluded fellow has to sell his pigs or anything he has to 
raise the wind, or else is sold up promptly. He has tied 
himself by signing the agency paper, of which he can 
hardly tell the contents, and the expense of going to the 
town and employing a solicitor frightens him, even if he 
did not feel himself tied by the paper. With costs of 
summons, &c., he loses to the tune of £5, and there are 
ei, ht such cases withiu five or six miles, of people who 
have thus been summoned and who have sent Mr. Travel- 
ler something between £30 and £40. As this system is 
doubtless in operation still, this warning may be the 
means of saving some.—Yours, 


REVIEW. 


THE LIVE STOCK JOURNAL ALMANAC. 


With a remembrance of all the excellent previous 
issues of this almanac to @iy that it maintains Its 
high standard is praise enough, but it does so and 
more. Lord Belper contributes the first of the 
numerous special articles, and points out how 
necessary it is that good feet and legs should be pro- 
perly valued by judges at shows of Shire horses. 4° 
also lodges a protest against excessive obesity. 

‘‘ Hunter Breeding by Farmers ” is the title of . 
article by Mr. Teesdale H. Hutchinson that " 
veterinary surgeons should read. He does not . 
far as to say that fourteen-stone hunters should be 
bred from thoroughbred sires out of thoroughbr 
mares, but we gather that if he had the selection - 
the funds he would follow that line to produce tbe 
ters of the right type” for “hunting men ° 
right sort.” it 


Sir Richard D. Green Price writes on Albert 
Management of Half-bred Stock. Mr. £ sit 


Muntz, M.P. on “Shire Horse Prospects. 
Walter Gilbey on “ Art, Horse Breeding and »p? are 
—their names are guarantees that 
interesting and instructive. Mr. J 
on “‘ Weight in Clydesdales ” expresses 


these articles 
ohn Mare wrilils 
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northern caution, but we shall do no violence to his 
arguments if we say that he suggests the breed should CORRESPONDENCE. 
have more weight of body, and that this desideratum 
should not only be produced by careful selection but 
also by judicious introduction of fresh blood. 

Mr. Albert Wheatley writes a practical article on 
“Horse-Shoeing”’ and gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of a trav elling Shoeing-Van used by the Berks a note from The Lancet under the heading of “ Prescrib- 
County Council to demonstrate how the art of shoe- ing Chemists” respecting a volume of “ The British and 
ing should be carried out. The Van with its Farrier | Colonial Druggists series” entitled ‘Minor Ailments,’ and 
Instructor is sent by the County Council from place | I thought it would be of interest to your readers to 
to place, classes are formed, and according to the | know that a companion volume of the same series and 
number attending so the duration of its stay is regu- entitled “ The Diseases of Dogs and Cats and their Treat- 
lated. This is decidedly a good practical method of ment” has been written by a veterinary surgeon of a 
teaching, and Mr. Wheatley deserves credit for the | Y°'Y large experience, who has made the smaller domes- 


. . : : . . ticated animals a special study. In the conclusion of 
time and interest he has devoted to its establishment. | }3, introduction he writes thus :—“In making these re- 


Thoroughbreds, Shires, Hackneys, , Suffolks and | marks we wish it to be clearly understood that we in no 
Clydesdales have each a separate article devoted to | way recommend our readers to compete with the pro- 
them and their doings in 1898. The various breeds | perly qualified veterinary surgeon, but should such make 
of cattle, sheep and pigs are discussed by specialists, | an objection, we would respectfully remind the profes- 


and there are further papers on butter, wool, bacon sion that diseases of anything but horses and cattle are 
and poultry. treated with neglect at the veterinary colleges, and the 


Add to all this an extra full amount of information majority of practitioners have little or no knowledge of 


: ; dogs and cats. 
as to fairs, shows, breeders, markets, Agricultural r will leave the members of the profession to form 
Societies, Chambers of Agriculture, and all the postal | their own opinion respecting the above, but, in conclu- 
information found in works of this kind, and we | sion, I will add it is a pity for the sake of the profession, 
have an enclyclopedia of useful knowledge concern- | that the writer of the book did not have courage enough 
ing live stock not to be found in any other single | to append his name so that they could judge him accord- 
publication. The price is 1/- and the publishers {ig to his own standard. 


Messrs. Vinton & Co. 


THE MANUFACTURERS OF QUACKS, 


Sir, 
In your last issue you were good enough to transcribe 


ANTIQUACK. 





The Live Stock Journal Almanac 1894,—Vinton & Co., 
Ludgate Circus, E.C. COLONIAL VETERINARY PRACTICE. 
_—_ : Sir, 
An occasional correspondent writes me from St. John’s, 
W. Indies, that he knows two or three grooms who im- 
NEW INSTRUMENTS. mediately they were dismissed from their employment 
started as veterinary surgeons. He adds that there are 
12 unqualified men in practice in his neighbourhood, 
NEW PATTERN BALLING-IRON. besides a woman who sells horse and cattle medicines. 
| It stands to reason that the public in this coloney 
| cannot have a very high opinion of a profession which 
may be practiced by persons who are considered by their 
| masters to be unfit to groom horses. There is also 
another point I would like to submit to your readers, 
| does not this almost crushing competition by empirics 
| tend to lower the views of qualified men as to what is 
|and what is not professional method? In this instance 
we have an isolated qualified man surrounded by a mob 
of empirics. Now, we kn«w very well that the methods 
of the quack are peculiar and not always strictly honest. 
Is there not therefore a strong temptation, ever present, 
to lead the M.R.C.V.S. from the usual professional 
lines? The fact that our people inthe colonies do not 
' succumb only shows they are ‘ grit’ to the backbone, but 
it does not prove that the temptation is not there. Let 
us suppose this state of affairs moved from the colonies 
to England ; you, Mr. Editor, and I, and your readers, 
would still keep the even tenor of our professional pro- 
gress—of course we should—but can we answer for the 
M.R.C.V.S. over the way, who opposes us, whom we are 
accustomed to think ‘asad dog”! ae 
M0re exypacc; In the particular colony that | am writing about, 
acti Xpressive of its use and unqualified practice seems to have reached a point which 
fi mn. Although the applica- |is unknown elsewhere. As afrule, when a quack has got 
lon of the double bar i . , : into a mess he sends for his qualified neighbour, not so, 
= Rogers of Br 's new the idea is not novel, aS ' however, in the West Indies ; for my correspondent in- 
is mouth vac ’rompton Road has long adopted it in forms me that one of these gentry, being unable to 
Wir | manage a cow parturition case sent for a black midwife to 
help him. It must have been a fine sight to behold this 
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lady, nigroque similima cygno, stripped to the waist, 
gracefully manipulating the parts. I admit that the 
spectacle of one female flying to the aid of another in 
distress could not fail to rouse the very best emotion in 
the human breast; but it was unfortunately neither 
conduciye to the welfare of the cow, nur, I submit, to 
the elevation of veterinary surgery. For this reason, 
the Council is to be commended for putting a stop to 


such shows. 
West INpDIAN. 


Sir 
It is with indescribable satisfaction that I note through 
the medium of your journal that an effort is being made 
by some of the members of the Council of R.C.V. Surgeons 
to place the Veterinary Profession in the Colonies on an 
equality with the position enjoyed in England. Unhesi- 
tatingly I assert, this is a step in the right direction, and 
one which will be highly appreciated by those in practice 
there, and who have to be in competition with the em- 
piric without a fair chance of demonstrating their 
superiority. The Cape Government have shewn an ap- 
preciation for their Chief Veterinarian, which it would 
be well for other Colonies to emulate ; they at the same 
have been fortunate in securing the services of such a 
man as they possess. ‘The Government of Natal has not 
been so generous in the bestowal of recognition on their 
chief veterinary surgeon, and neither do they reward him 
to the same extent as the Cape veterinarian is; there 
being a great difference in the emoluments of the two 
officers. Natal has made a slight move in this direction 
and some eighteen month; since an increase was made 
to the stipend, but it does not equal that of the Cape. 
Since Natal has commenced to introduce stock of the 
best and valuable breeds, disease has multiplied itself 
aud the losses in many instances are very great, the 
cause of this is not far to seek when we find that the 
farmer and agriculturist has nowhere to lvok for assist+ 
ance except at the hands of the most untrained empiric, 
as veteriuary surgeons with self-respect and ability tind 
the competition is a most unfair one, and could only be 
understood by those who have from circumstances 
“ necessitated a residence in the country.” South Africa 
is a fine field fer the investigator of disease, and suited 
to the graduates of our College, but it cannot be taken by 
them uutil some protection is given, the majority of 
the stock-owners having to entirely rely on the nos- 
trums of any adventurer, who without any pretence 
whatever styles himself a veterinary surgeon. It 
is within my knowledge that in the municipality of 
Durban the stud belonging to the corporation are 
catered for by one of these quacks. The large contrac- 
tors there employ them and so do the Tramway Com- 
pany; these are a few of many instances I could supply, 
and the lamentable ignorance displayed by these men is 
too pitiable. In a very serious outbreak of glanders 
which came under my notice at Durban, one of these 
self styled veterinarians was engaged to give evidence in 
a law suit concerning the disease in questiou and [ put 
it to the presiding magistrate as to whether this nan was 
a fully qualified man, as his name could not be found on 
the register of the College, his final reply was that he was 
a member of the College but could not for reasons which 
he would noi divulge give his proper name. All our efforts 
tu elucidate this failed and the conclusions arrived at by 
the vet-rinary surgeons there, were that he was not a 
M.R.C.V.S. Protection, I believe, is given to the sister 
profession through the local legislature, and I sincerely 
hope that an extension of their powers may be given for 
the protection of the members of the R.C.V.S. Some 
short time since the chief veterinary surgeon in Natal 
was successful in obtaining the sanction of the Govern- 
ment for the employment of a M.R.C.V.S. as port-inspec- 
tor at Durban, but I know that the stipend given was 








not sufficient without the aid of private practice, and 
this could not be obtained when the men in the field 
without diplomas were ready to undersell on every side, 
and our type and standard unfortunately is taken from 
these impostors. 

Apologising for the length of my remarks and hoping 
that they may be found worthy of insertion in your 
valuable journal.—Yours, etc., 

OnE INTERESTED. 


CASTRATION. 
Sir, 

Will you let me have a small space in your next, in 
answer to Mr. McConnell. After three months silence 
he again appears in priut, but for what reason, is known 
only about Wigtown, unless it be to have a faint attempt at 
sarcastic ridicule of the profession in general, young and 
nameless practitioners in particular, teachers who don’t 
act up to his standard, and all those who dare to question 
any statement he makes, and—I nearly forgot it—to give 
our friend, Mr. Hill, a slight lift, (if Mr. Hill takes it as 
such). 

I inal Mr. McConnell’s last by asking him a few 
questions, and making a few statements, as facts, and 
with your permission I will repeat them. 

In his letter of Sept. 30th, he says, “ What happens if 
the operator operates on a colt with hernia!” He 
answers, the bowels cannot be returned, ete. | took the 
liberty of telling him such had not been my experience, 
and mark how he treats this statement. Calls the 
operator a “ transcendent light,” and the operation “ as- 
tounding,”’ when an ordinary mortal would have at once 
addmitted he had been badly informed on the subject, 
and thanked your correspondent for his informatiov. 
Why if our learned friend had only been reading The 
Record regularly he would have seen a case described 
where au inguinal hernia was cpened into, the bowels 
escaped for a time, were returned and kept there with- 
out any casting, and the horse did all right ; aud why not 
same in colt? I again repeat I have castrated a number of 
colts with hernia in standing position, a number of colts 
by ligature, and I ask Mr. McCounell now to accept 
that statement, without any more sarcastic remarks, and if 
he cannot do so, then farewell tv any good from The 
Record. 

He further says in the letter of the 30th, “ Te opera 
tion can be performed muth prore neatly, scieutitically, 
and successfully.’ This { emphatically assert has nvt 
been my experience. “Standing operator is confi 
to ecraseur.” This I deny, as I never think of castrat- 
ing a horse over 18 months old with that instrument. 
“ Standing operator cannot operate on diseased testicles. 
About a month ago I removed from a seven year ol 
horse two testicles each four times the size 1t = 
have been, and each one as thick as the Wrist o¢ 4 child, 
and still that -horse was not cast, and is now all right. ad 

Regarding my nom-de-plume 1. only say I have = 
facts, and, these have entirely refuted statements m4 e 
by Mr. McConnell, and 1 must tea-e the menber 
jadge whether the lamp-of truth can bura as brig pd 
over a nom de-plume, and its rays be as far reaching 
over the name of Mr. McConnell, Wigtown, 9 his 
expect the various colleges will at once prot >) 
valuable advice, and I would suggest to the oe oe 
these institutions that they employ my friend at ‘on 
and let him have a turn round, and, by se doing co 
will confer material benefit on posterity (not rf . ght 
about the colts) and in his travels Mr. Mc Co “a 
see several colts cut standing by ligature, a few Y after 
methods, and an odd one with inguinal hernia, aaahian, 
a little he might again write to The Record on ¢48 


and know a little about the subject. Covsres Vat: 
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THE USE OF CHLOROFORM IN CASTRATION. 


SiR 
It iswith reluctance that I again write on the above 


subject, asl was under the impression that there had 
been sufficient discussion brought to bear on it in the 
pages of The Record, until reading the article by Mr. T. 
McConnell in last week’s issue, in which he states that 
I disapprove of the use of chloroform in the castration 
of yearlings. 

Now I never made such a statement, but what I meant 
to infer was that in the case of yearlings there was not 
the same necessity for the use of chloroform as in the 
case of two-year-olds and upwards, for this reason, that 
in animals of this age the structures to be operated on 
are not fully developed, and consequently there must be 
less pain from the operation than in animals where the 
structures are fully developed, also the operation is more 
quickly performed in consequence of the small size of the 
cord, and there is far less struggling than in older 
avimals, and less risk of serious complications occurring 
during the operation. 


ldo not disapprove of chloroform by any means for | 


the operation, on the contrary if it were practicable I 
would never castrate an animal of any age except under 
its influence, but I must admit that where a lot of year- 
ling colts are brought together for the operation, that if 
1 were to place each under the influence of an anzsthetic, 
then operate, and wait for the effects of the drug to pass 
off, that an enormous amount of time would be occupied 
. the performance of the work before all were com- 
pleted. 

I maintain that in the case of two-year-olds and up- 

wards, and also even in wel!l-bred yearlings, that an 
anesthetic should be employed, both on the score of 
humanity, and also as tending to help the successful 
performance of the operation in every way. 
_ [still hold, however, that in ordinary yearlings there 
is less pain shown, for the reason I have mentioned, and 
that by the operation of torsion this pain is reduced toa 
minimum, 

Perhaps I am ignorant of the proper procedure in 
administering anesthetics, so as to make it practicable, 
Where time is of importance, if so I shall be greatly 
obliged for information thereon. 

I have paid special attention to this subject, and have 
found that the real drawback in the use of chloroform is 
the tendency which some animals have to go under a 
Sead stage of anesthesia when the operation is com- 

ed. 

In the case of human beings, provided the respiration 
and circulation are going on in a satisfactory manner, 
the patients are allowed to sleep off the effects of the 
drug, but surely this is a difficult matter to deal with in 
our patients, 

With reference to the mortality from chloroform in 
a ho statistics are at hand, but judging from the 
ee 's of the administration of the drug in surgical 
wane and also of _experiments in destroying horses 
eine can be confidenily stated that with ordinary 
the aaae and except under cases of cardiac disease, 

a ; ity must be very trifling. 

Kruhne “* ee using an apparatus made by Messrs. 

ofess belly Sesemann, of London, in which by means of 

inhalation a 7 air and chloroform are mixed before 
and when 1: er arit has given very satisfactory results, 
them, ie observations are completed | intend to record 
chloroforin we entirely given up the use of the close 
ngerous in wale, having become convinced that it 1s 

iS omnal practice and irrational in principle. 
‘sion I wish to statejthat | entirely agree with 


r McC Sos De : 
onnell in his remarks with reference to the neces- 


sit 


°roform at the colleges, 


Judging from the meagre space devoted to the subject 
in text books on veterinary surgery, we must conclude 
that it is not considered one of great importance by the 
authors. In the last work which appeared on “ Operative 
Surgery’ we expected to find something special on the 
subject, but were surprised to find only a passing notice. 

Cork. E. Watuis Hoarg, F.R.C.V.S. 


Sir, 

Mr. McConnell’s contribution to your issue of the 
23rd inst. is worthy of special attention and careful con- 
sideration by reason of the fact that it deals forcibly with 
a subject which should appeal very powerfully to the 
betfer side of every veterinary surgeon’s character and 
sympathy. Personally I desire to take this opportunity 
of thanking him for so courageously advocating the 
general adoption of anzesthetics in all painful operations 
on the lower animals, and [ trust that his crusade 
against what I am pleased to define as unwarrantable 
cruelty, which he has so ably initiated, will be followed 
up not only in word but in deed by every member of our 
profession who is at the present time alive to his moral 
responsibilities on this subject, until the whole body 
| corporate is converted to the belief that to reduce pain 
and suffering to a minimum, where it is possible by any 
means that science places at our disposal, is the first duty 
of every veterinary practitioner. Mr. McConnell is 
made to say in the article referred to that “the danger 
attendant on the use of chloroform is much ; ”’ in this I 
do not agree with Mr. McConnell, save in the cases of 
dogs, and why they should be more susceptible to the 
| unfavourable action of chloroform | have not yet been 
able satisfactorily to account. For the past ten years I 
have invariably resorted to one or other of the recog- 
nised anesthetics in all important operations on the 
horse, including castration, firing the limbs, operation 
for quittor etc., and during that period [ have had over 
one thousand patieuts anzsthetised, always using Car- 
lisle’s muzzle,and without a single fatality. 

Many practitioners endeavour to justify their non- 
adoption of anesthetics in veterinary surgery on two 
grounds ; first, that it takes up too much time; second, 
that clients will not pay a sufficiently liberal fee; while 
another class tries to make itself believe that the healing 
process does not proceed so favourably after an animal 
| has been under chloroform, or that the risk is too great. 
| As to the two latter I do not propose to attempt to 
argue against their objections, because my experience 
teaches me that if they had properly put the subject to 
practical test they would not advance such untenable 
theories. With regard to objection number one—time— 
I maintain that it is without substantial or real founda- 
tion. Ido not mean that to put a horse under chloro- 
form does not oceupy some time, but not to such an ex- 
tent as to warrant any humane and kindly disposed 
veterinary surgeon who properly appreciates the pain 
which an animal must suffer ina very large number of 
| important and absolutely necessary operations—espec- 
| ially castration, in dispensing with the use of an anes- 

thetic. The second objection, that of the fee, is ore that 
_is well within the power of the profession to compass. If 
"every veterinary surgeon was as impressed as [ am with 
| the moral responsibilities that devolve on us in this 
_matter the pu tie would be obliged to give way, and pay 
-areasonable additional fee to enable us to save their 
/ animals unnecessary pain ; moreover I am fully convin- 
| ced that if the valne and importance of anesthetics were 
‘intelligently explained to our clients there are very few 

who would object to pay an increase fee, at least such is 

my experience. Therefore I maintain that if we look 
| upon the subject in the right spirit, and are prepared to 
take the extra trouble which the introduction of such an 





Y for the practical teaching of the administration al expedient involves, the stigma and reproach of being an 


unmerciful profession need not long attach to us. 
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No doubt to young men like “ Juvenis’* and “ Coun- 
try Vet.” to whom Mr. McConnell alludes, there is a 
fascination in earning notoriety as being very smart and 
expeditious surgical operators, and they fall into a sort 
of fatal delusion that this brings grist to the mill ; where 
such is the case I regretfully sympathise with these 
young men because, so far, they would seem to have 
looked at only the selfish and self interested side of the 
question ; it does not seem to have dawned upon their 
minds that there are things higher and nobler in life to 
live fur than mere money making, at the same timé I 
take it, the duty devolves upon those who are older and 
have seen more of the world to endeavour by modest 
example and honest precept to show the young bloods 
that as members of a noble profession there are attain- 
ments to be reached, higher and more soul satisfying 
than compiling a big banking account, and further they 
may learn from those older than themselves that the best 
surgical operators are not those who get through their 
work in the least time. 

If ever there was atime when our profession needed 
to prove to the world that as a body its members are 
nothing if not humane, that time is the present; for 
after the extremely delicate, complimentary, and gentle- 
manly remarks (save the mark) of a certain London 
stipendiary magistrate, when sitting to dispense justice 
between the R.S.P.C.A. and some of its victims, with 
reference to some of our professional brethren—men of 
good repute too—it is of the first importance we should 
leave no stone unturned to protect ourselves not only 
in word but in deed from such insulting and calumnious 
suggestions. ' 

I conclude by urging upon Mr. McConnell to keep on 
pegging away at the subject ; he has undertaken a good 
work and I trust he will prosecute it with the zeal and 
ardour worthy of so righteous a cause.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

J. SurcLirFE Hvurnpatt. 

Sussex Villas, Kensington, W. 








ComMMUNICATIONS, Books, AND PAPERS RECEIVED :— Messrs. 
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D. Young, ‘‘ Antiquacks,” ‘‘ The Gazette ” (Montreal). 


Veterinary Societies —Addresses. 





Bompay V.M.A. 
Pres: Capt. Jas. Mills, m.r.c.v.s. 
Vice-Pres: Messrs. N. D. Dhakmarwalla, Esq., G.n.v.c. 
V. E. Vakharia, Esq., @.p.v.c. 8. G. Haji, Esq. 
8. N. Ranina, Esq., G.b.v.c. 
Sec: 8. K. Nariman, Esq., M.p., B. sc., L.v.sc. 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 


Pres: Mr. R. Rutherford, ¥.x.c.v.s., Edinburgh 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Armstrong, ¥.R.c.v.s., Penrith, Cumberland 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October. 


Caucutta V,M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Greenhill, m.R.c.v.s. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T, Assheton Smith, 156 Dhurrumtollah. 


Centrat V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. A. Prudames, m.n.c.v.s., Berkhamstead. 
Hon. Sec : Mr. F. C. Mahon, m.r.c.v.s., 
93 Huddlestone-rd. Tufnell Park. } 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except eee 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p.m. 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. F. Low, m.r.c.vs., Norwich. 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. W. Shipley, Jnr., Southtown, Gt. Yar 


Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July. mouth 


Ver. Mep. Assn. or [RELAND, 
Pres: Mr. T. D. Lambert. r.n.c.v.s. Store Street, Dublin. 
Hon. Sec Mr. J. McKenny, ™.28.c.v.s., 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin. 


LancasHIRE V.M.A, 
Pres: Mr. A. Taylor, F.n.c.v.s, Turner Street Manchester, 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. B. Wolstenholme, r.x.c.v.s., 
Quay Street, Manchester. 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in March, June, Sept., & Dee, 


LincounsHirE V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. Smith, m.x.c.v,s., Huntingdon. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Robinson, M.R.c.v.s., Market Deeping. 
Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., June and October. 


Mriptanp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. T. H. Merrick, F.R.c.v.s., Northampton. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, M.R.c.v.s., 
High St., West Bromwich, 
Meetings, Second Friday in Feb., May, November, 
Second Tuesday in August. 


NarronaL Vet. AssociaTION. 
Pres: Mr. E, Faulkner, m.r.c.v.s., Manchester 
Sec: Mr. John Malcolm, r.x.c.v.s., Birmingham 
Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.R.c.v.s., London. 
Sec. of Prov. Com: Vet.-Lieut.J. A. Meredith, Manchester. 


NatTIoNaL VETERINARY BENEVOLENT & Morvan 
DEFENCE SOcIETY. 
Pres: Mr. Peter Taylor, F.x.c.v.s., Manchester 
Treas: Mr. Thomas Greaves, F.R.c.v.s., Manchester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, m.x.c.v.s., 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 


Nortu or Eneuanp V.M A 
Pres: Mr. W. Hunter, m.r.c.v.s, Newcastle. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. A. Hancock, m.R.¢.v.s., 
Forest Hall, Newcastla-on-Tyne. 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Roya Counties V.M.A, 
Pres; Mr. J. D. Barford, r.x c.v.s., Southampton, 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, u.R.c.v.s., 
Sussex Villas, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington. 
Meetings, Last Friday, Feb., June and Nov. 


Royan Scorrisn V,S. 
Pres: Mr. Reid, u.r c.v.s , Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, m.n.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire 


Royan Verertnary CoLiece M.A. 
: Prof. M’Fadyean. 
Sec: Prof. Hobday. Assist. H.S. Mr. R. Over. 


Scorrish Merroponrran V.M.S, : 
Pres: Prof. W. O. Williams, rgi.c.v.s., New Vet. Coll., Edin, 
Hon. Sec: Mr. P. Moir, m.x.c.¥.s., 9 Kilmain Terr. Edinbre 


Sourn Durgam anp Norru Yorxsuire V.M.A. 

Pres.: Mr. J. G. Deans, m.R.c.v.s., Bishop Auckland. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.n.c.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dee. 


Souruern Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. F. Simpson, r.x.c.v.s, Maidenhead. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. C. Pack, m.nr.c.v.s., Lymiigton, Hants. 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


Sourh Wags anp Monmournsuire V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. D. M. Storrar, m.r.c.v.s., Abergavenny. 
Hon Sec. Mr. A. C. Stewart, m.z.c.v.s., Cardiff. 
Meetings, First Thursday in March, and Autumn. 


Western Counties V.M.A. 

Pres: Mr. Thomas Ulver, m.z.c.v.s., Truro, 

Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Harvey Bloye, M.B.c.v.8., h 
Ebrington Street, Plymout®. 

Meetings, Third Thursday, March and September. 


West or Scornanp V.M.A. - 
Pres: Mr. D. Allan, m.r.c.v.s., Clarkston-by-bBusby, Gisagor 
Hon. Sec : Mr. W. Anderson, F.2.c.v.s., West Nile-#. Glasgo 
Yorxsuire V.M.A. 

Pres; Mr. A. W. Mason, F.R.c.v.S., cod. 
Grafton House, Grafton Steet, L 


Hon. Sec; Mr.W. F. Greenhalgh, ™.8.c.v.8., 
' 110 North Street, Leeds. 


Pres 
Hon 





Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., April, July, and October. 





————_ 


i) 





